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MAROONED IN A POTATO FIELD 
By Professor EDITH M. PATCH 

MAINE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

THE circumstance of my exile was in accordance with the rule 
of contrasts, by which life whets her sense of humor. For 
it is given even to those who, following the traditions of eight 
generations, were born within forty miles of Boston to will to go the 
way of the winds when spring beckons their gypsy instincts; and 
I confess to taunting visions of elephants dancing in the jungles of 
one continent and tadpoles named Guinevere disporting in the 
southern pools of another — glimpses of desire that blurred my eyes 
a bit as I reached the end of my own so different journey and 
found myself marooned in a potato field. 

An amazing number of the helpless little solatium inhabitants 
of the field were being drawn and quartered and buried at the 
time. Their graves stretched out in interminable rows, vast ceme- 
teries of tediously straight ridges, alternating with shallow-fur- 
rowed barren valleys. 

The cemeteries being filled, the surplus solanums were being 
taken to the crematories, called, in the language of the Aroostook, 
"starch factories." The hearses — long, low-bodies, high- wheeled 
vehicles locally known as "jiggers" — were laden with staved and 
hooped coffins, known in the vernacular as ' ' bawr 'Is, ' ' twenty or 
so to a jigger ; and the procession of these hearses drawn up before 
each crematory was seldom less than thirty long. 

The whole affair that first day impressed me with funereal 
gloom; a sentiment shared, no doubt, by many an Aroostookian 
except, of course, the proprietors of the crematories, who were 
buying for thirty-five cents a barrel the same grade of tubers that, 
the previous year, had found their way to a different type of mar- 
ket at ten dollars a barrel. 

As if to ease my mood with the consolation of sweet companion- 
ship, a voice reminded me of a near presence in the familiar words, 
"Yes, dear, I'm here. Yip, yip, yip, yip!" I laughed — not at 
the owner of the voice, but at the absurdly huge joy that surged 
up to welcome him, for it was the first time I had ever noticed that 
the song of a vesper sparrow is magically sweet. Previously I had 
always considered the performance a miserably minor affair, but 
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now even the yips with which he superfluously punctuated the 
assurance of his proximity borrowed a musical glamor from my 
pleasure at being greeted — not, mind you, by an elephant dancing 
in a Kipling jungle nor yet by Guinevere mysteriously frolicking 
in a Beebe pool, but by the most commonplace sparrow of my ac- 
quaintance. 

His music was symbolically prophetic, for 'twas to be the 
natives who were to keep my heart warmed through the dreary 
initial month of my rustication. Deserving of mention in this 
connection was little Billy "Woodchuck, with whom I was soon on 
calling terms (though truth compels me to admit that this social 
function was from first to last strictly one-sided), a frequenter of 
Stoneheap near Hill-Lane, and 'twas there I met him first. 

To say that the pleasure of this meeting was mutual would be 
to exaggerate, for at sight of me Billy froze into brown and gray 
shadows among the stones. So I nestled into a fence corner to 
meditate upon these cool camouflages of wild beasties turned, like 
a cold shoulder, against all humans, both the just and the unjust. 
Presently, however, the shadows again resumed the semblance of 
Billy and crept out on a rock and faced me and whistled. I liked 
his tune, the better, perhaps, because I could not interpret it. 

As I rose to go at the conclusion of my call, Billy slipped to 
the ground and stood up on his feet like any parlor gentleman. 
He dropped his hands with Delsartean grace and stood erect and 
quiet as I departed. When I had gone on a bit along Hill-Lane, 
I glanced back at a picture that will cheer my memories of wood- 
chucks— great Stoneheap in the near background and in the front 
little Billy standing between two big rocks with his left hand rest- 
ing lightly against one of them and his right hand drooping 
languidly. 

When next I saw him he was down in the field, creeping on all 
fours, with wisps of dried grass sticking out from the sides of his 
mouth like a fierce bristling mustache. Just why this strange be- 
havior, only Billy, and perhaps one other, more in his confidence 
than I, can explain. At any rate it intrigued my interest, and 
when later on the superintendent remarked at Sunday supper that 
one of the farm hands had taken the gun and had gone out to shoot 
a woodchuck, my appetite suddenly weakened. The superin- 
tendent's interpretation of this murderous errand was that a 
chuckhole is dangerous in the mowing — a horse might step in and 
break his leg. But I was skeptical. Haying time was weeks away, 
and it was not the future and uncertain fate of horse-legs that 
stimulated this bit of Seventh Day sport on the part of the farm 
hand. Nothing so altruistic as that. He had suffered, doubtless, 
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an inevitable reaction from his day of rest and, not being addicted 
to the type of diversion that some of his associates have been al- 
leged to smuggle across the near Canadian border, he had sought 
the solace of a gun. Thus, for Billy's sake, I reasoned bitterly to 
myself, even as that supper tasted bitter to my palate. And I was 
right, it seemed; for by and by the brave hunter returned with 
his borrowed gun and the complacent report that he had missed the 
woodchuck and killed a skunk. Not with the same aim, I took it, 
though I did not inquire for particulars. What I noted was that he 
was quite content. His own personal Sabbatical craving for excite- 
ment had been satisfied, and charitable interest in the problematic 
question of broken horse-legs was forgotten. The festive holy-day 
murder of any one fellow creature had served his purpose as well 
as that of any other. 

Well, Billy was safe for the present. I had that to be thankful 
for ; though I did regret the untimely loss of Mephitis, a large and 
handsome fellow I had taken considerable pleasure in watching 
as he scurried with rustling haste about the woodlot from one old 
stump to another, in frantic quest of buried treasure he seemed 
never to find. Yes, I mourned the loss of Mephitis, even though 
for certain inherent reasons I had not hoped to form so close an 
acquaintance with that black and white denizen of the woodlot as 
I had with furtive Billy Woodchuck. For I had found that this 
little chap, who was so delightfully surreptitious about bringing 
stones and earth out of his dugout and carrying hay in, would 
venture forth and gaze at me even when I came bo near his door- 
way as six feet. That is, he would if I sat there long enough and 
quietly enough and if that black rascal of a gossiping Corbie didn 't 
happen to be about and caw down a warning appropriated by 
Billy. It was remarkable how well Billy understood Corbie's 
signals. I saw him time and again stand up suddenly, when that 
busybody sounded an alarm for all the countryside to take notice 
that an interloper was at hand, and gaze and sniff first this way 
and then that, quite certain that something had gone wrong. And 
when he saw the intruder he would sink by imperceptible degrees 
into his hole, so slowly that even while I watched I could hardly 
see a motion ; only where there had been a woodchuck, erect with 
drooping paws, there would be at last only a hole in the ground. 

Of course in northern Maine there should be partridge cocks 
strutting about before their families, and antlered moose feeding 
in the open, and dappled fawns treading their dainty way, and 
little bear-cubs at frolic. But there are not. At least, in all the 
hours and all the miles of my three months' residence I did not 
see one there. For the Aroostook is not a forest, but a potato field. 
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An old settler, proud as of a miracle performed, stood on a height 
with me one day and boasted in terms of contrast, "When I first 
came here, there were forests as far as eye could see. ' ' 

Well, it was a miracle, man-wrought, a typical agricultural 
triumph. And the sun of that day, when the heat went to 97 
in the shade, scorched my mind with wondering why we, who for 
generations have been over-anxious lest we suffer after-world hells, 
have been so industrious in destroying the controlling factor in 
our water supply in this, our present heaven. During the weeks 
of dusty drought, when the potato buds shriveled and fell, the 
query was inevitable: Had we not already overdone the potato 
acreage a bit? Would the Pine Tree State, in the practical inter- 
ests of the potato and other economic crops, not have done well to 
conserve a grove here and there? Not, of course, for emotional 
or esthetic reasons, but out of cold Yankee shrewdness! These 
meditations were authoritatively dispelled by the voiee of an official 
visitor to the county — a man from the national Department of 
Agriculture, who indubitably knows what is good for the future 
of the potato business. He was saying, with an appraising gesture 
toward the only remaining parcels of unfilled land: "Of course 
these marshes have some of the most fertile soil. They can be 
drained and brought under cultivation with even less expense than 
the work that was involved in getting the forests out of the way. ' ' 

Farewell, Orchids and Thrushes 

But it was not to bemoan the circumstance that fawns and cubs 
had been ousted and that thrushes were threatened nor to console 
myself with droop-pawed woodchucks that the treasury of the 
United States via the treasurer of the University of Maine was 
paying my salary. Mine was a stern commission, and if it was 
somewhat grimly undertaken it was because I was in personal re- 
bellion against my professional duty. 

For I feared that at the close of the season it would fall to my 
lot to report in the interests of agriculture, to whom I am a serv- 
ant, that there is no guarantee for healthy potatoes grown within 
aphid flight of a rose-bush. That was a sad thing to have to face — 
being hangman to the rose! Surely agriculture is a cruel and 
exacting mistress. She has beheaded the red cedars in the vicinity 
of apple orchards, condemned the currant and gooseberry in the 
interests of white pine, banished the barberry from the neighbor- 
hood of grains, because of what fungus specialists have told her. 
And now, on the word of an aphid-hunter, was the rose to be out- 
lawed from potato land? 

These premonitory reflections were soon interrapted by an 
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event of some importance in Aroostook. The graveyards indicated 
in the second paragraph of this record were the scene of a resur- 
rection. Like the children in Maeterlinck's "Blue Bird," we saw 
demonstrated the thesis, "There are no dead," for the long brown 
ridges were crested with living green. The miracle had taken 
place — the potatoes were up ! But the coming up of potatoes is not 
so simple a matter in the Aroostook as elsewhere, for that is a 
north country and because of the frost and for other reasons, too, 
the crests of green are buried alive. Once and again and again 
the ambitious plants were subdued. Each time they showed their 
heads they were heaped over with earth until at last the ridges 
were so very high and the valleys between were so very narrow 
and so very deep that the horse-hoes could do no more, and then 
the aspiring plants were finally permitted to breathe the air that 
they had repeatedly struggled to reach. Perhaps no one but an 
Aroostookian treats potatoes so roughly, but the growers there are 
proud of their school of ' ' high hilling, ' ' and a ' ' low hiller ' ' in that 
country is another term for slacker. 

About the time that the plants were progressively and conclu- 
sively up, an epidemic of solanimania broke out. Everybody 
caught it and rushed to potato fields like mad dogs to water. Im- 
mediately the vocabulary of the place became suggestive of an in- 
sane retreat and everyone chattered in his own vernacular to the 
confusion of everyone else. The call of the hour, "Let us spray," 
was observed by all ; but the baptismal creeds for potatoes proved 
as numerous and varied as those for people. There was no quarrel 
as to the necessity of bordeaux, but the manner of its application 
seemed still to be in an experimental stage. Arsenic in some form 
was advocated by all, but chemists nowadays are talking a lan- 
guage unknown to one who grew up in an age when Paris green 
was in vogue and London purple not quite forgotten. Nicotine 
sulphate was commonly accredited, but was it actually necessary 
to hit the aphids with it or did those delicate creatures succumb 
to the fumes if enough of the stuff was let loose among the rows? 
Must the underside of the leaves be covered, and, if so, were the 
undershot nozzles more effective than a drag boom? Was that 
faithful old standby, the Watson, to be superseded by a haughty 
new-fangled power sprayer 1 And was poison dust, if administered 
at 4 A. M. in the dew, more efficacious than a wet application ? 

While the spray gangs were still raving about such simple 
problems and some too involved to lay before an innocent public, 
other victims of solanimania broke out with symptoms no less pro- 
nounced. One man was cherishing about five thousand seedlings 
in the hope that one of them might give promise of a better potato 
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than the markets had heretofore welcomed. But there was no time 
to enjoy a bewildered appreciation of the possibilities of five thou- 
sand new potato seedlings before it became evident that the growers 
of old varieties had been taken with violent spasms of weeding. 
Now, weeding a potato field does not mean removing plants other 
than potatoes from the scene of action. Most of that operation 
comes under the caption of hoeing. When a potato grower 
"weeds" he digs inadvertent "cobblers" out from among his 
"gi-een mountains" and removes the adventitious "bliss" or "sil- 
ver dollar" from his "cobblers." For a potato field in the land 
where seed tubers are grown is not a mere field of potatoes but a 
field devoted to some one variety uncontaminated by a chance speci- 
men of some other equally palatable variety. One soon learns in 
the Aroostook how to tell one potato from another potato. 

Nor was the madness of the season confined to Maine. A man 
from Bermuda roamed about Aroostook County seeking "certified 
bliss." Out of Vermont came a farmerette in knickerbockers 
questing from Presque Isle to Prince Edward Isle for "certified 
green mountains." 

Not guests alone but the mails bore evidence that the epidemic 
was widespread. From one state in the middle Avest came the an- 
nouncement (received by a sceptical world) that a strain "immune 
to potato mosaic" Avas under successful cultivation. From the 
state next beyond that came the appeal: "Would you mind giv- 
ing me some information on the distribution of Empoasca mali in 
your state? As you knoAV, here in — — this insect is a very bad 
pest, causing hopper-burn and many other diseases and possibly 
producing a disease eventually causing the potatoes to run out." 
And by humorous coincidence, in the same mail as that, there ar- 
rived from Burlington, Vermont, an advance announcement be- 
ginning, "Tip burn as a physiological disease has been one of the 
much discussed questions at recent phytopathology meetings since 
our entomological colleagues have endeavored to carry it OA^er into 
their camp, ascribing it to an insect and renaming it hopper-bum." 

Not science alone became infected, but art as well, as witness: 
"About the first of next month I shall be in the Pennsylvania po- 
tato center. There water-color studies of spud plants are to be 
perpetrated. ' ' 

No one, apparently, Avas immune. I contracted the malady and 
had as bad a case as any one. A characteristic symptom was a 
fevered emphasis of one 's own particular bias. Mine was the rose- 
bush. For weeks, as in a delirium, I saw little other than rose- 
bushes. No devotee of the ancient order of Avhiskey ever had more 
vivid visions of reptiles than I of rose-bushes. Indeed, the 
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knickerbockered farmerette from Vermont protested that she could 
never again think of me without the memory of my hand waving 
toward the wayside vegetation while I yelled above the din of 
the "rattling good" government vehicle: "Beside the last potato 
field was a rose clump a rod long ! See ahead on the right, the 
whole fence is bordered with roses." Thus from Presque Isle to 
Frenchville and return, and again from Houlton to Presque Isle. 

For the fate of the rose was not alone at stake. My professional 
reputation as an aphid detective hung also in the balance. My 
colleagues, the plant pathologists, had challenged me. 

It came about thus. A few years previously the plant doctors 
who spent their summers hobnobbing at Aroostook Farm had in- 
formed me that my pet aphid, Macrosiphum solanifolii, was spread- 
ing their pet potato disease from sick plants to well ones. Said 
disease (spelled m-o-s-a-i-c but popularly known as "mozik") is 
not so especially disastrous in the north in potatoes grown for the 
table ; but the south looks to the north for seed, and a tuber with a 
taint of mosaic in its substance grows, after being transported to 
the south, to a miserable plant, indeed. Now there is this similarity 
between the egg business and potato growing — there is no excess 
profit in the product grown for the table, but for the man who 
ean dispose of his product for purposes of propagation there is a 
possible fortune. The seed-potato industry, actual and potential, 
means a great deal to the state o' Maine. And it was threatened, 
they told me, largely because my "pet aphid," a million or a 
billion strong, was inserting its beak into the tissue of sick plants 
and, after imbibing mosaic juice, dispersing to other parts of the 
field and inoculating healthy plants with the disease. 

Their question as to what I would advise under the circum- 
stances made me feel a bit responsible for my insect charges, albeit 
with something of a lump in my throat, as I replied, "Eemove the 
wild rose-bushes from the borders of fields where certified stock 
is desired for seed purposes." 

My suggestion being met with a sceptical frown from my 
phytopathological colleagues, I recalled to them the story of 
Macrosiphum solanifolii : 

This insect is a migratory species. During the summer it produces 
viviparous generations abundantly upon potato and certain other herbaceous 
growths that it accepts as ' ' summer hosts. ' ' In late summer and early fall, 
winged individuals are developed which migrate from potato and other summer 
hosts to the rose-bush, where subsequently appear, as progeny of the winged 
migrants, wingless egg-laying females and winged males. The eggs of these 
apterous oviparous females are deposited on the Tose-bush, and remain there 
unhatched until spring, this plant accordingly being termed the "over- 
wintering host. ' ' About the time the new growth of the rose is in its tenderest 
and most succulent condition in the spring, the aphid egg hatehes and the 
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young insect grows into a wingless viviparous form — the progenitor of all the 
succeeding generations for the season and hence called the "stem-mother." 
The daughters of the stem-mother grow up on the rose, part of them with 
wings and part without. The winged daughters fly forth to seek their pleasure 
(i. e., a summer host, not hard to find in a land over-run with their favorite 
sap) and start on the potato vines, the summer colonies, which are augmented 
a fortnight later by the advent of their nieces from the rose — for their wing- 
less sisters, remaining on the rose, produce winged daughters which migrate 
in their turn to the potato fields in the vicinity. Thus the cycle runs — the 
spring migrants going from rose to potato, their progeny unto several genera- 
tions dwelling on the potato as a favorite summer host ; fall migrants winging 
their way back to the rose where the fall generations, the over-wintering egg 
and the spring forms reside. 

But this recital did not dispel the sceptical frown before 
alluded to. In fact there was nothing new in the story, for I had 
told it first as long ago as 1915. The plant doctors had, indeed, 
but one comment to make. When I wound up with "Obviously 
the destruction of the wild roses in the vicinity would break the 
aphid cycle," they remarked quietly, "Of course we may have 
overlooked them, but we have never observed many wild roses in 
northern Aroostook." 

That was their challenge. It was admirably done, I think. A 
courteously constrained statement bearing directly on the point 
under consideration and characteristically conservative, as is the 
habit of one scientist (if he be discreet) speaking to another. But 
that brief guarded sentence was charged and I knew it questioned 
whether I was sure that Macrosiphum solanifilii overwintered on 
the rose, wholly on the rose, and nothing but the rose ? As an aphid 
detective working out the life cycle of this species in Penobscot 
County, what did I know about the conditions in northern Aroos- 
took where, according to resident observations, wild roses are, at 
least, comparatively rare? 

Certainly that much of professional criticism was implied and 
possibly a running personal stricture may have been included. At 
any rate, I found myself wondering whether my colleagues were 
registering a disappointed conclusion that in failing them at an 
hour of need I was demonstrating some inherent disability leading 
to an inference that entomological work in general and the task at 
Aroostook Farm in particular was after all a man's job! There 
was, perhaps, a personal "dare" as well as a professional chal- 
lenge in their significant suggestion that a recommendation to up- 
root wild roses where wild roses had not been observed to be rooted 
down seemed hardly in order. Obviously there was but one thing 
to do either on professional or personal score. The various due 
official sanctions having been all registered by November, 1920, 
the next May I laid aside the garb of a laboratory entomologist and 
donned the khaki of a field scout. 
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Naturally, first came an intensive quest for wild roses within 
dangerous proximity to potato acreage. For, as I had taken my 
"pet aphid" on rose annually since May, 1904, and in seventeen 
years' collecting had never found the spring generations on any 
other vegetation, there must be no data overlooked in this particu- 
lar. How many miles afoot this quest led me, I can not state, 
but it was as far as one could explore in the days of a fortnight, 
down one side of the hedge rows and lane rows between farms, and 
up the other ; in and out and round about the bordering woodlots ; 
wading beside marsh fringes in rubber boots; and tramping forth 
and back along the length and breadth of hillside pastures. And 
in none of these places did I find a wild rose-bush. News of wild 
roses in river thickets reached us by way of botanists and fishing 
men; but (fortunately for one in sympathy with wild life con- 
servation), it did not, in the localities visited, seem necessary to 
seek them out. 

For without that we found rose-bushes, plenty of them, and 
that along the broad highway! There were dooryard roses near 
Aroostook Farm, thousands of stems of them, in both directions, 
within short walking distance. The wheel of the field assistant 
helped add to the same sort of data ; and later by automobile route 
we saw them at Fort Fairfield, Caribou, Van Buren, Frenchville 
and all along the roadways between them and Presque Isle. Surely 
the life-cycle of Macrosiphum solanifolii is in no danger of break- 
ing in northern Aroostook for lack of rose sap. That became evi- 
dent to us all before the summer was over. But incidently there 
were some very puzzling questions presented by these northern 
dooryard roses. 

Of course it was no surprise to find some cultivated roses at 
and beyond Presque Isle. The plant doctors in attendance on sick 
potatoes had indicated their presence in the quite logical statement 
that it hardly seemed probable that cultivated roses would be 
abundant enough in that locality to keep the aphid supply going. 
It hardly did! For even at Bangor we are north of the "real 
rose ' ' zone. We have even here to fall back largely on Rosa rugosa, 
though especially ambitious care provides for cherished ramblers 
and a limited number of other varieties. But the outstandingly 
queer thing about the roses of northern Aroostook is that the most 
vigorous clumps of them are not cherished at all. They grow in 
neglected masses which give no evidence of pruning shears for two 
decades at least. And often as not the grandmother of the house 
would say, "Oh, those are nothing but wild roses. Our garden 
roses," indicating feebler growth, "are here." 

That was a riddle unguessed for weeks. "Why, when failing in 
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such places as wild roses are wont to grow wild in, judging from 
an acquaintance with their ways in other parts of Maine and in 
other states, should they be so abundantly common in dooryards, 
especially in old dooryards or spots marked by fire signs or 
crumbling cellar walls, where once dooryards had been? Your 
consulting nurseryman can tell you readily enough, but at that 
time it was a conundrum to me. 

But making sure that there were rose-bushes enough to hold 
all the overwintering eggs of Macrosiphum solanifolii necessary 
for a thoroughgoing aphid plague was not ascertaining that this 
insect did not also secrete those wee glistening black oval objects 
on other vegetation as well. And, casting aside the prejudice born 
of seventeen springs' collections I sought stem-mothers and bud- 
ding spring-migrants on every kind of plant — tree, shrub, and 
herb — that I met in a three weeks' tramping. The bicycler, to 
whom thanks should be rendered, extended the bounds of this 
quest, as he did others and being without prejudice of previous 
acquaintance with the tricks and the manners of the insect in ques- 
tion, he may have been the better scout. 

However that may be, no tree or herb yielded us spring colonies 
of our potato aphid, and neither did any shrub except alone the 
rose, though our search was compounded of diligence and patience. 

Nor did the same vegetation yield so largely of other species 
as might have been expected. Fewer than a century of aphid- 
species represented our total season's catch. Now fourscore dif- 
ferent species of aphids out of a possible four hundred, and not 
large colonies at that, comprise a meagre showing, leading to the 
conclusion that 1921 was a poor year for aphids in that locality. 
A logical explanation of their scarcity was not far to seek. For 
neat-winged "ladybird" beetles (five species of them) were feed- 
ing only less greedily than their brood of scrawny young; gold- 
eyed "lace-wings," dainty in every respect except as to their brand 
of perfume, were leaving their stalked eggs where their sickle- 
jawed progeny might merit the name of "aphid-lion;" several 
species of bandy-bodied syrphid flies were providing for the con- 
tinuation of their kind in the same way; a fungus disease was 
throwing its fatal spores broadcast; and insect-eating birds were 
as much on duty as could be expected, considering the number of 
murderous cats wickedly permitted to threaten agricultural pros- 
perity. Now with ladybird beetle, aphid-lion, syrphid maggot, 
fungus and insectivorous bird (in so far as vouchsafed) in com- 
bination against them in a single season, could aphids be expected 
to wax fat and multiply ? 

However, nearly two decades of official service in the capacity 
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of aphid detective leads one to take such seasons with philosophi- 
cal fortitude. Besides, even the lean years often give significant 
data and it may not be without interest to mention one "by- 
product" of the quest of 1921, namely, the accidental discovery 
that two of our migratory currant aphids spend their summer 
season imbibing the sap of "willow-herb," a by no mean unwel- 
come addition to the aphid lore of Maine. 

Returning to Macrosiphum solanifolii, it may be stated that 
by this time the scouting done at Presque Isle and farther north 
brought forth no data conflicting with the tenets that the rose is 
the only plant in Maine normally serving as over-wintering host 
for this potato aphid; that in general aphids are conspicuously 
more abundant in potato fields near rose-bushes ; that certain fields 
in northern Maine, where potato mosaic, though present, was not 
appreciably increasing, were coincident with an annual scarcity of 
aphids; and that the logical conclusion was that these same "cer- 
tain fields" and similar locations might be made well-nigh immune 
to potato mosaic if the sick plants were to be culled out ("rouged" 
is the technical rendering of this practice) and the area cleared 
of such rose-bushes as are not considered precious enough to be 
served with an annual anti-aphid spray of fumigation. 

Does this conclusion thrill the reader (as it does the writer) 
with an envying realization that a partnership in the business 
which might be carried on in said "certain fields" would be an 
amazingly inviting venture f If not, it is because you did not hear 
what price "per bawr'l" the man from Bermuda was offering for 
"certified bliss," nor meet the man from Florida who had a for- 
tune to exchange for "certified cobblers." 

With the situation thus indicated for Maine, what could be 
more desired by way of education through compared conditions 
than a visit to New Brunswick? For New Brunswick and Maine 
are rivals in the seed-potato market. New Brunswick has cherished 
a hope that she has some natural advantages peculiar to her loca- 
tion, and Maine has been a bit afraid that might be so. It was, 
then, with a quickening professional pulse that I accepted an in- 
vitation to join, as consulting entomologist, a party of plant path- 
ologists, representing the governments of the United States and 
New Brunswick, who were touring that province. 

We visited during the trip more than eighty potato fields suf- 
ficiently to observe and record the significant phytopathological 
and entomological facts with reference to the potato-mosaic prob- 
lem. Except for a few generalities, I will spare you all but three 
locations. 

Because there is yet no automobile trail direct from northern 
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Maine to the Chaleur Bay district, we rode from Perth to Frederic- 
tori along the St. John River — a scenic day that makes one glad 
that there are woods growing in places too wild of contour to be 
shackled even by stern Mistress Agriculture. Thence our way 
turned northerly, beyond first one and then another Miramichi 
River until we reached the "Bay of Heat" where our chief in- 
terests centered. On Shippigan Island we visited five potato fields. 
The aphid count for the three further fields registered zero. That 
for two twin-sized fields, separated by a tiny meadow,within stone 's 
throw of the ferry landing, was recorded as "a few Macrosiphum 
solanifolii." The reader is by this time sufficiently initiated into 
the mysteries of the hunt to see why it was logical at this point 
for the consulting entomologist to hazard the statement, ' ' There are 
rose-bushes nearer the ferry -side fields than the other three. ' ' But 
because there were no rose-bushes in sight, the reader may be per- 
mitted also to enjoy briefly the flippant phytopathological query 
as to whether the aphids may not have arrived via the ferry line ? 

However this was really no laughing matter. If Macrosiphum 
solanifolii overwinters only on rose, roses must be there even if 
they are invisible! I confess to a feeling of panic as I continued 
what looked to be, on account of the time limit imposed, a vain 
search. Then, when, in the middle of the shorn meadow separating 
the two potato fields, I came upon the stubs of a lilac clump, hope 
revived. For lilacs are not native to Shippigan Island. Where 
a clump of lilacs make shift to grow, there was once a dwelling, 
even though the ruins that marked its site are gone. It was as if 
those lilacs beckoned, and on hands and knees I followed the clue 
as diligently as any other Sherlock Holmes, and found at last, 
among the mown grass stubbles, the stubbles, too, of mown rose- 
stems, short but thrifty. Here then was bait enough to tempt the 
fall migrants from the adjoining fields — the link that kept the 
cycle of the potato aphid intact on Shippigan Island. And the 
thorns that pricked my hands as I plucked an evidential stem from 
the ground caused a pain that was physical merely and healed 
completely by the salve of a triumphant spirit. 

The next morning a peninsula, a small almost-island, near 
Shippigan was visited. In the two fields first entered, aphids were 
disporting themselves somewhat freely. They were less numerous 
in the third field, fewer still in the fourth, and in the midst of the 
fifth field I gathered my courage and said, "We are going away 
from the source of infestation. The rose-bushes are nearer the first 
fields. If we had time we could find them." To which our guide 
replied quietly, "We will take time." 

The inhabited dooryards in the vicinity were innocent of roses, 
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but behind the two most heavily infested fields we found a cellar 
ruin, along the walls of which the prophesied rose-bushes were 
growing. And also, in this deserted dooryard, long since forsaken, 
a great mass of the same sort of roses grew clumped over an area 
as big as that covered by the ruins themselves. That was a neat 
demonstration of a scientific method, was it not ? To tell by looking 
at a potato field whether one was approaching or receding from 
a rose-bush. I hoped the phytopathologists did not guess how 
glorious a moment that was to the consulting entomologist. For 
the hero of Conan Doyle's pages never felt more keenly a triumph 
in tracing to a logical conclusion a treasured hypothesis. 

But the silly pride that surged up gratefully to greet those 
roses soon ebbed. There was that about them that touched more 
deeply. Their true romance was after all not of the brain but of 
the heart — hearts long since dead. And over the graves of their 
memories the blossoms of roses smiled that day. For though the 
sun of August shone upon them, and the reddened rose fruits 
spoke of a full spring-time blow, a few belated blooms were now 
in flower. And the frail sweet things echoed as with the music of 
forsaken gardens. 

Those roses, blossoming in memoriam over the graves of for- 
gotten homes of yester-long-ago, lure my desire across the sea to 
the land mayhap where Evangeline's kin once dwelt. Perchance 
such roses grow even yet in old world places — not dooryards belike, 
but in untilled tangles ; I think so — wild roses, their single blossoms 
rich of hue, and their leaves a hard clear yellowish green, fresh 
and clean even under August suns. And if it seem unlikely that 
the old-world folk brought so common a thing as a wild rose with 
them, may it not be that their choice double darlings were grafted 
on a sturdier stock? And after the bitter cold winds of the "Bay 
of Heat" had blasted the tender growth, the neglected root-stems 
came unto their own blossoms even in the stern wilds of their 
adopted land! How otherwise? 

Later that same day we saw again that rose of yester-year. 
This was near ' ' Black Rock. ' ' Our guide called a halt there and 
pointing to the left said, "There and a bit beyond are two fields 
which registered last year a score of one hundred per cent, mosaic. ' ' 

One hundred per cent, mosaic ! My pet aphids must have been 
busy. Somehow the fact that there were no roses in sight had 
ceased to trouble me. I left my comrades clicking their counters 
in the potato fields and struck out alone along a bordering lane. 
It led me back beyond the potatoes, beyond a mowing and beyond 
an oatfield. There I found them — my rose-bushes, a great and 
ancient mass of them, pushing against a fence that headed a high 
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bank. When I had returned and made my report, the others of 
the party went to view the roses with, it seemed to me, a certain 
curiosity. Indeed, when they caught sight of the great clump, the 
guide, regarding me somewhat quizzically, demanded, ' ' Do you 
mind telling me how you found these roses, coming directly to 
them ? ' ' And I replied, with a laugh, ' ' Scotch second sight. ' ' Who 
knows? There are times when something seems to click in one's 
brain as if some charged current from without is turned on, and 
the resulting action hardly seems one's own volition. And it is a 
common enough feeling, with reference to any "inspiration," that 
it "comes to one." 

But I am no dabbler in psychic concerns — that way dangers lie 
for scientific methods. There was, of course, no mystery about 
finding hidden roses. It needs no diviner with a witch-hazel 
switch. Doubtless I found the stubs of mown roses on Shippigan 
Island because I had learned from experience that roses are likely 
to be planted by the same hands that cherish lilacs; those of the 
neighboring peninsula from the pure mathematical deduction 
based on the relative numbers of aphids in the different fields; 
and those of Black Rock — well, how else than by sheer accident 1 

At any rate, we saw no more roses like those of Shippigan dur- 
ing the rest of the trip, after we left the old French settlements 
and visited places settled long ago by the Irish. Not that here 
were, for all that, a dearth of roses, but they were of a different 
sort — "wild Irish roses" we dubbed them, though I have a sus- 
picion, based on their habit of growth, general appearance and 
one dried and crumpled blossom, that they may be what we call 
in New England "old-fashioned cinnamon roses." 

As you see, there was this in common in the single ' ' old-garden 
roses" of Chaleur Bay, the "wild Irish roses" and the single 
"wild roses" neighboring potato fields of northern Maine — they 
grew in or near oldtime dooryards in large massed clumps betoken- 
ing many years of age. 

Surely the rose has nestled too close to the heart of man not 
to strike with its thorns the hand that is raised against it. 
Although on entomological evidence it could be sentenced to ban- 
ishment by authority of crop-pest commissioners, government of- 
ficials of neither the United States nor New Brunswick would 
probably care to undertake the unpopular task of exterminating a 
plant so rooted in human sentiment. 

And yet, in the immediate vicinity of northern seed-potato fields, 
the rose will go. How otherwise ? For the man from Bermuda will 
still come seeking ' ' certified bliss, ' ' and the gold of southern states 
will demand healthy tubers. The northern growers will volun- 
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tarily .attend to a matter that bears so directly on their purses. 
They have troubles enough without those borne by the wings 
of migratory aphids. 

These were a part of the composite reflections of ninety days 
that conversed with me as I took a solitary walk across Aroostook 
Farm the night before I left. The skies were rich with sunset 
radiance and the glory of rainbow. Under their beauty spread 
out for interminable miles the potato fields in which I had been 
marooned for three months by the calendar. As I looked across 
as much of the green-leaved sea as my gaze could cover, a shiver 
of revulsion swept over me — a feeling more nearly akin to weary 
hate than I would think possible to have for any growing plant. 
There was something hideously manufactured about the land- 
scape, artificially colored with prescribed baptismal dopes; and I 
detested the whole sprawling amorphous brood of Solarium 
tuberosum. 

Was I then at last cured of my attack of solanimania? Had I 
shaken off the delirious taint of the potato kingdom? Ah, no, no 
one ever recovers. And a day or so later, when sitting before my 
long deserted desk at Orono, I drew into place a blank sheet of 
paper and headed it: 

Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 

Bulletin No. 303 

"Rose-bushes in Relation to Potato Culture" 

And the things written under that caption brand the writer 
as a faithful servant of agriculture or, if you prefer, a servile slave 
of the spud. 



